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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


We are delighted to note that our friends in Washing- 


mn (U.S) are moving for the erection of a Temple“ in 
isi At a late Convention, the matter was discussed 
"and well started by Mr. Theodore J. Mayer, who offered 
the first ten thousand dollars, Whereupon Mr. B. B. 
Hill rose and offered another ten thousand; and then the 
“ir amongst the rank and file began in real earnest. 
What is to be done for London—the first city in the 
World, with no permanent home, however humble, for 
ialism 1 We venture to say there is no place on this 
chere such a rallying place and work place is more 
We have repeatedly said it, and we shall go on 
‘it—that we want a building of our own; not a 
but a place of business, including offices for The 
séance and conversation rooms, library and read- 
a publishing office, and a good useful lecture 
hen one thinks of the stubborn opposition to our 
the dense spiritual darkness of these thousands 
g our streets, and of the pathetic need of the 
who are sorely needing light and consolation, is 
ty as plain as the need? Who will help to give 
iis storm-tossed London a spiritual lighthouse, in the very 
re of it? 
An enterprising writer in ' Pearson's Magazine’ gets a 
| too excited over certain experiments by Dr. Bose, 
hen all the sensational nonsense is wrung out of it, 
on ‘An Electric Eye“ is worthy of some atten- 
writer of the Article seems to be ignorant of 
familiar to all who have paid attention to the 
elopments of the past few years, and credits 
Ath much that is neither novel nor his; and 
„ has vexed him not a little; for Dr. Bose is 
an fair-minded man, and there is good ground 
n he is annoyed both at the Article and 


ts announcing it, But, as we have said, 
hing which demands attention. 


fact for us is that every step in this 
astify or even to suggest the genuineness 
r ‘delusions’ or ‘frauds’; and it is truly 
‘magazine writers rush in, with their 
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After a column or so of this food for babes, the Pro- 
fessor asks, * Do you understand!“ and the magazine writer 
makes this memorable reply : O yes, but I almost wished 
science had left us happy in our ignorance, It is not 
particularly comfortable to know that we are floating about 
in oceans of ether, with many things round us that we 
cannot see, all kinds of noises that we cannot hear, and 
substances in contact with us that we cannot feel.’ 
That is hopeful, any way; and it suggests that an 
elementary science mission to newspaper and magazine 
writers might pay well. We should, perhaps, hear less 
about the ‘silly delusion’ that spirits are about us 
whom we can neither see, nor touch, nor hear. 


Professor Bose, says this writer, has found out how to 
so deal with electric waves as to direct them through so- 
called solids, and utilise them on the other side, making 
possible the ringing of bells beyond granite walls, without 
wires or any other connecting substances, So far good. 
But now suppose, instead of a battery and unconscious 
ether waves, we had a specially sensitive brain and 
intensely conscious thinking, is it not conceivable that 
the same or greater effects might follow? If there were a 
thinking being existing on the ethereal plane, why should 
it not be able to do all that a battery can do—and more! 
But a being existing on the ethereal plane would be a 
spirit. Think what follows ! 


In the ‘English Mechanic’ for December we notice a 
rather curious discussion on ‘The Soul and a Future Life.’ 
The letters are, as a rule, clever and bluntly outspoken. 
We are thankful that someone always seems to be at hand 
to bear a testimony to deep truths and far-reaching hopes 
of which the unbelievers appear to know nothing. A Mr. 
Mann, who writes on that side, is a very good specimen of 
the kind of materialist manufactured by Mr. Huxley—a 
rather hard and one-sided article, 

There is something painful in this militancy against 
the loveliest hope that ever blest this world. We can 
never understand why anyone should wish to fight it. He 
who loses it might well be content to mourn it in silence, 
And yet there is a comic side to it as well. What a spec- 
tacle—to see the little thing we call man, proving, with the 
help of a few books on elementary science and a micro- 
scope, that the presumption is against anything which 
does not demonstrate itself in Ais small groove ! 


A dainty but serious-looking circular programme in- 
re 
0 om is about to be performed at the Olympic 
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and the evil one.“ 
experiment. 


In any case, it is a rather notable 


The ‘Lycoum Banner’ for December has in it some 
excellent teaching, especially in the Synopsis for lesson 
plan. The lessons on ‘How to become good spirits,’ 
Practical Spiritualism,” ‘The use of Spiritualism,’ 
‘What makes a Spiritualist t’ 
are practical. is Specially 
good. It insists upon that which makes the distinction 
between Spiritism and Spiritualism 
of ii 

The knowledge that spirits retarn is not sufficient ; tho 
being a medium is not suficient; the sitting in circles is not 
satticsent ; investigating phenomena will not make a Spiritualist. 
These things are all parts of Spiritualism, but more is neces- 
sary to become a true Spiritualist— the cultivation of our 
spiritual matures, living in accordance with the lessons tho 
angels teach us, the performance of all good deeds, the living 
in this world as we are preparing for the world to come, by 
noble doing, pure thinking, and the right use of all our faculties 
—-such things will help you to become a Spiritualist. 


and 
are as wholesome as they 
* What makes a Spiritualist!’ 


We quote the whole 


Of course, these are only outline lessons—to be filled in 
and expanded by the teacher or parent, 

We do not know who was responsible for the very 
significant phrase in the announcement of the service at 
Marylebone Parish Church last Saturday, in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Browniag. It is called ‘a service to com- 
memorate their golden wedding in the unseen world. The 
service, in its various parts, was conducted by Canon 
Barker, Canon Wilberforce, and Dean Farrar. One remark 
by Dean Farrar was quite in harmony with the striking 
announcement above quoted. He said that Robert Brown- 
ing never regarded death as the end of love A glorious 
faith! and a glorious thing to have it so recognised in the 
Established Church 


DECEASE OF MRS. MOSES. 


Intelligence has reached us of the departure of Mrs. 
Moses, but we have no particulars as to the immediate 
cause of death, though we presume it was simply a case of 
senile decay. Her medical attendant has kindly sent us 
the following communication :— 


68, High-street, Bedford. 
December 14th, 1896. 

Dean Stx,—The funeral of the lite Mrs. Moses took place 

at the cemetery, Bedford, this day. Mrs. Moses was the aged 

mother of the late William Stainton Moses, and has survived 

her sen four years. 

Her faculties were clear to the last, and her 

marvellous, She took an interest in all tl 
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PERSONAL IDENTITY OF SPIRIT FORMS. 


AS TESTED IN A SE RIE S OF PRIVATE SITTINGS 


— 


By Gusenan Francis J. 1 IePiTT. 


— 


(Continui l from page 592.) 


Avevst 25ru.— Fires or Syutts. 


Mrs. Hatch had removed from Onset t 
Pembroke-street, The binet was 
the only entrance to which was an opening in front, sere 
by a portière. The room never having been maynetised by 
sittings, the manifestations at this séance were not as strong À 
usual; the forms not advancing 
the curtain, 

Carrie manifested, and I asked her: 
any other name on your list!“ 
*Gertie who?’ ‘Ver Mehr.’ *1 am going to see Annie Chap 
man to-morrow.” My love to my dear and tell her] 
love her the same as ever—dearest to me of all.“ * Why did 
you not recognise her at Mrs. ‘There was 4 
deficiency of brain power there. 
As Mrs. Hatch is now free from those disturbing influences 
at Onset, the manifestations will be better; and you, too, 
were oxhausted. La 
the play at Lincoln Hall.“ 
*She took part in it.“ (True.) 

Mother came. At first she showed a confusion of memories, 
She mentioned various names on * Aunt Luey's list. Then she 
said; ‘I remember Eliza Moore, a schoolmate’—(true)—‘and who 
was very kind to me ’—(true),—* was with me when you were 
born.’ (E think not: but it is possible.) I asked: * Did she 

make anything for you before I was born?’ ‘Yes ; baby-clothes. 
She made a cap for you, which she embroidered beautifully 
herself,’ (True ; burnt up at a fire in San Francisco in 1800.) 

„Bessie anid: “I remember dear Mrs. Olney and Colonel 

Olney, and Amy, and Bella, and Ida ver Mehr.’ (She knew 
them all in California.) ‘I remembor the Empress Eugénie. 
She was beautiful.’ ‘Where did we see her last?’ T inquired. 
‘At a reception?’ ‘No,’ But it was unexpected.’ (True; just 
before leaving Paris we met them unexpectedly in the Champs 
Elysées, and exchanged salutations with us.) 

*Carrie’ aid: ‘I remember Sister May Agnes." * What about 
her?’ “She was my teacher atthe convent.’ *What did she 
teach you! ‘Musie.’ (True.) * And what did Sister Eulalie 
tench yoa 15. French (and piano she might have added). Sho 
2 1 Sister May Agnes best because I was more 
And I remember good Father Kain.’ 
in, who was chaplain of the convent school. 
ui written on her list was Father Keune, who was 
| director in Washington : but the two names are 


n flat at N 13, 


Boston. y small bedr 


into the room, but standing at 
* Do you remember 
She replied : Ves; Gerti 


Annie, 


2 
S. s séance 


She was good only for forms, 


France says she remembers about 


‘t What does she remember about it 


267n.—Tranoe Seance. 


2 5555 : Sally Goddard was the 
“4 e was very peculiar.’ I asked: 


3 set in her peculiar opinions. 
; them.’ (Truc.) ‘ You were » 
Lippitt?’ I asked. ‘I don't 
ust Alst.) 

ing Don he discouraged. 


ae 


eer 


| 


| 


r 10. 1898.) 


and, owing ta her education and surroundings, had 
able to apt the truth of spirit return ; and her 
n of ‘ Carrie’ were too sicred to be profane dl hy the 
At of meeting her in a gross, material form, She had 
nt ; consented, at my earnest request, to accompany me 
sit to the medium ; and it is not surprising that the 
aura surrounding her, however lovely its nature, should 


na be er that Carrie’ could not easily penetrate. 


hat f 


A 


Avaust ITH. —SIXTERENTH OF SRRIES. 


ws called up to the cabinet, The curtain opened and 
pod three tigures—the medium, her eyes closed, leaning 
ls" left shoulder, with * frank,’ perfectly materialised, 
hor side. I shook hands with them all. 

nds T wasagain called up. The curtain opened, dis- 
g the bam seated in the cabinet, while * Carrie’ and 
‘Stood in front of me. Carrie then took my hand 
1 it on the medium’s head. 

i alluded to the fact that I had had a severe attack of 
wing, perhaps, to my having suddenly left off a power- 
dicine Thad been taking for my head trouble. She said : 
‘two hours you were in imminent danger, and you must be 
careful of yourself.’ She went on to speak about Eliza 
Julis Cutler. * But,’ I said, the Cutlers are on“ Aunt 
Mist." Vos, but we are all prompting each other. You 
k Hatch I had forgotten my own name. It was 
’ (True.) *We are getting back more and more of 
wies, which were affected by the medium’s condition.“ 
fie’; I was so glad to recognise Annie Chapman; 
turge her to come again. She is not ready for it.’ (True.) 
ermission I went into the cabinet and asked Bp. as to 
of the connection between the medium’s brain and 
terialised form. All 1 could gather wus that there 
intimate magretic connection between them that any 
pek received by the medium would affect tho spirit form. 


Aveust 20rn.—Traxce SEANCE. 


ed ‘Carrie’: Shall I bring a lady friend to-morrow 
3 she replied ; I know who it is.“ (The lady 
had just arrived with her mother in Boston.) 
She wouldn't believe, and her own sceptical 
come with her. She has come from Tiverton.’ 
f next query was: ‘Do you not remember Belle 
“knew her in California. She still lives, but her 
an -ohanged. * (All wrong.) Do you remember 
y *A pet name. I could not speak it plain 
Wrong.) ‘Pinafore?’ * Yes, I took part in it.’ 
answer. On the occasion referred to ‘ Carrie’ 
ildren in the words and the music, and acted as 
wer. It drow immensely.) 
being seated on the sofa by me, I asked her among 
p% t is **Carrie’s” character?’ Very sweet 
eren point. A large white lily is an emblem 
2 purity.’ ‘Serious, or fond of fun!" 
sunny.’ Her tastes?’ She is capable 
a artist. (On her graduation she tock 


and in music.) 


7 
SIST —SEVENTEENTIL OF SERIES, 


storm disturbed and interrupted the 
Sp rits all came out successively, walked 
poked over their respective lists by the 
n successively sat down by me on the 
ones they remembered about.) 
ber Bet rede art Rg tp 
1k R. Lippitt.’ Who was 
\ FAm Cai Munro.’ * Who 
T dover iu my child- 


nvariabl) 
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I was called up to the cabinet, and a female form showed 
materialised —compl exion dark, and 
id. ‘Aunt Fanny, your 
wax such a person.” Ip.“ 


are trying to crowd 


mo her face, not well 
features irregular. t Who is it!’ 
uncle's wife.” ' But there never 
then said: * The spirit is confused ; others 
in, and Aant Fanny is really here '—(this is posible. L was 
brought up to call my mother’s dearest friend from child 
hood ‘Annt Fanny) and her name is impressed on the 
spirit, who is your Aunt Lucy.’ (This was corroborated by the 
spirit.) 

Mother sat with me 
*Whom do you remember specially 1’ 
‘Who was he?’ 'My father (true) —“ 
Munro.” Who was he! *My brother.’ (True.) I next 
inquired his occupation in spirit life. Captain. (In earth 
life he was a ship commander.) Do they have ships in your 
* He has to receive and instruct sailors, most of whom 
are too little advanced to realise that they are dead. W little 
baby died before you did!’ ‘Yes; your little brother.’ His 
‘I can't remember it; names sre changed on this 
May I feel your pulse?" ‘Yes.’ (I 
She manipulated her wrist 


about fifteen minutes. T asked her: 
t Captain James Munro.” 
and Joseph Snow 


world!“ 


name! 
side. It is so long ago.“ 
tried for some time, but felt none. 
with her other hand, and I then felt a just perceptible pulse of 


about sixty, I should judge.) The Rev. Thomas Williams, 
who was he!’ ‘He married into my family.’ Think again,’ 
[said : ‘who married you to my father!’ He did. This is 


(I presume this was what she meant to say.) 
Presently came * Mrs. 


what L said.’ 
Then we waited for the storm to lull. 
I asked ‘Bp.’ if I could go up to see her face. 


L. and sang. 
her face is not formed. It took all the power 


‘No,’ she replied, 
to form the vocal organs.“ 

La France’ (seated by me on the sofa) said : 
M., L., and E.’—{these were names of her sisters. 
the Christian names alone were given) — and to my father. He 
will have to return home next spring. My love to Lida Miller, 
Linda Lawrence, and Emily Reale.“ (All these were her most 
intimate friends.) I put the question to her: What is 
** Carrie's" character Yet she has your 
firmness.’ er tastes!" She is being 
instructed by the best masters —( Carrie 
me her strong desire to learn painting)—‘ and she loves her 
French and Italian. But on this side she disliked French. 
* But on our side we have to learn foreign languages, just as 
with you.’ * Who is (She could not tell, yet she is 
now her father’s second wife.) 

‘Carrie’ (seated by me): * My love to Annie 
By-and-by she will know as much of these things as you do. I 
I remember Emily .Jeakens.’ 


Mx love to A., 
Un her list 


* Lovely and sweet. 
* Music and painting. 
' often expressed to 


Chapman, 


love her the same as ever. 
Who is she?’ ‘I can't remember—a cousin. (Wrong—her 
mother's half-sister.) ‘I remember R. and P. D.” Who are 
they!" Cousins. (Wrong.) What do you remember about 
P. D.! When I was a child I was much with him.’ (True.) 
He limped’ What made him! ‘He was hurt.“ 
How Au accident—I can't remember.“ (In ascending 
a steep mountain on a shooting expedition when he was twelvo 
years old, a heavy rock rolled down on his foot and crushed it, 
necessitating amputation below the knee.) ‘He was very odd." 
(He is given to saying very odd things, and is very amusing.) 
t And I remember Sister May Agnes. I was so fond of her.“ 
(True.) And O. D. U can’t remember. T'I try to-morrow 
night. The name was on her list. Her lapse of memory was 
rather surprising. During her last illness in New Jersey my 
duties in the U. S. Department of Justice in Washington kept 
me away from her much of the time. In my letters I addressed 
her as O. D., a term of endearment. In IStM, twelve 
years after her death, she came to me very unexpectedly 
through May Bangs, the slate-writer, and identified herself 
as O. D.“ 
* Bossio : remember tho four little Ver Mehr graves. After 
T was a mother I could feel for their mother. Another one was 
fterwards.’ (True) ‘And T remember the two brothers,’ 
od mgt to remember them! » have often 
1 Wh t 8 was strong evidence of 
tof res mentioned.) * What 
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SEPTEMBER 4ri.—Taaxor Seance. 


Mother said : ‘Your “Aunt Lucy "is so glad she was able 
to do so well last evening.’ What is “ Carrie's“ charactor ?' 
‘Always bright and sunny—helping others in other cabinets.’ 
(Of this T have known many instances. ‘ Bp.’ said: ‘I have 
often seen her laughing.“ Sho was very fond of fun, and had a 
decided talent for it.) 

‘La France’: Tell my father I am often with him.’ Why 
did you not remember the American Z.!“ My mind was on 
a different track.” 

Serrempes lSru, AND Last or THR SERIES, 


Mrs. L.“ came and sang for us, to give strength, Then my 
mother seated herself by me and, after affectionate assurances, 
cautioned me to take care of myself; saying that spirits had 
repeatedly saved my life. I can readily believe this ; some of 
my cecapes seeming inexplicable otherwise. She said: La 
France is with usas one of our family.“ She was ‘so glad’ 
that I volunteered in defence of the nation in the civil war, and 
added ; * We shall all go with you to the“ mountains.“ On 
retiring she bade me an affectionate farewell, with a ‘God 
bless you." 

Bessie (by my side): We all come to bid you farewell.’ 

*May I feel your pulse?’ I asked. Tes; but I must first 
make one.’ (She manipulated her wrist for a few moments with 
her other hand. I tried, but found none. She tried again, but 
still I could find none at first: but presently I could perceive a 
feeble one of about sixty. At her request I tried to feel a pulse 
in her forehead ; but it was scarcely perceptible.) * How did you 
make your pulse by your will?’ es; and“ Bp.,” hearing 
your request, increased the strength of the battery in the 
eabinet.’ ‘Are your bodily organs complete?’ ‘No; only 
brain, lungs, heart, and limbs; for these we have to use. We 
want you to write a full account of these séances for Ligut.” 
The method of investigation you have adopted has led to im- 
portant results. It was an inspiration." She left me with an 
affectionate farewell. 

* Aunt Lucy, seated by my side on the sofa, congratulated 
me affectionately on the success of these séances, and similar 
congratulations were expressed by them all. ‘Carrie’ said: 
‘t We are so pleased at our success. It was because you have 
given us at last the right conditions. You are never left alone; 
always one of us is with you. and sometimes all of us.’ She 
then left me with an affectionate farewell, and I was called to 
the cabinet, where there appeared successively, but dimly 
visible, Frank,“ and, as Bp.“ announced them, my father and 
my grandma Lippitt, who both said a few words expressing their 
interest in my investigation, and ending with a * God bless you.’ 


It will be observed that my experiment with the lists of 
names did not begin till after the fourth séance; and that 
Captain John Lippitt, who appeared unexpectedly at the first 
séance, had no list given him. Also that the following spirits 
came and —Martha and Rebecca 
my mother's sisters, Fanny ver Mehr, end Jemig * 


— —— 
n course 
Ti dv hsp it sein 
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sciously, of course, the mere mouth»iece of tho thnaghta s 
opinions of the medium. And this was evidently the casey 
Mrs. Hatch’s séance in 1895, alluded to in my prel liminary 
observations. I believe this influence to be wholly unconscions 
on the part of the medium, and therefore not hypnotic, but 
telepathic. In telepathy, as is well known, there is ofton no 
conscious agency, 

T should add that from the very first Mrs, Hatch was decidedly 
of opinion that the faces were those of my spirit friends, $ 

Annapolis, Maryland, U.S.A, Francis J. Lirerrr, 


‘WAS IT ALL A DREAM?’ 


‘The Agnostic Journal’ gives us a touching alternative 
to that sensational and rather aggravating little book, ‘The 
child, the wise man, and the devil.“ It is in the form of a 
dream in which the writer's ‘spirit guide’ takes him to se 
mankind, with an inner sense opened :— 


A hand passed over my eyes, and looking once more on my 
fellow-men, I was able to perceive in every human breast a tiny 
spark of fire. Asif endowed with a new sense, I arose and 
trod the beaten ways of familiar existence, unseen by man, but 
seen by an invisible guide who touched me now and again as if 
to bid me mark. I mingled with the friends of old: they were 
undecayed in other ways, only bearing about with them that 
tiny flickering spark that came and went in the bosom of every 
man, woman or child. It was a light within them. Could that 
be the Kingdom of God“! 

I tried to put a meaning to the words. No effort I made 
enlightened me,but, with my spirit guide still bidding me mark, 
I continued watching, noting degrees of brilliance in the vary- 
ing sparks, until I seemed to find some key to the changing 
phases in colour and light, and the effect of certain environment. 
Tn the little child and in most young people it wasa white 
steady star, but after first youth it altered. 

I watched the men of business speeding to their work ; in 
some of thoughtful mien the little flame leapt up—then back to 
dimness,again to rise and fall. In others it was almost invisible, 
asserting only its universal presence by a faint glow. In the 
pleasure-seekers, asa rule, this also was the case, and again 
among the mourners and the afflicted it was now bright and 
shining, now almost entirely extinguished. 


Then follow scenes similar to those depicted in ‘The 
child, the wise man, and the devil,’ culminating in the cry 
‘No Christ! followed by weeping and darkness. But the 
e altogether different :— 
me once more. Look up, he said. [did 


4 bade 7 andy Lo | a glory shone round about. As if the 
in twain, a ray of dazzling light beamed 
e weeping ceased: a solemn thrill, an 
n through the crowd, then silence and 


Th 


m you the Christ?’ he said. ‘Who 
that lighteth every man that cometh 
mifest in the flesh? He that loth 
elf hath the Christ. ‘The Christ is 
that thirsteth, come! All ye that 
lye that are burdened with sin 
ire Lig Light and Love and Purity! 
Wotoh not for Him 


1 fi n y 
rity h 


| 
| 
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HYPNOTISM. 


The Editor of the * Hypnotic Magazine’ evidently knows 
fatle of the subject with which his paper professes to deal, if we 
yako as & Specimen ae fourteen propositions he has laid down 
in replying to Mr. W. T. Stead. Indeed, it is surprising how 
anyone, Toast of all the editor of a paper devoted to the elucida- 
gon and discussion of the phenomena of hypnotism, could 
have managed to string together so many erroneous conceptions. 
In fact, there is not oue of the fourteen propositions that will 
ben investigation for an instant. and the only way in which 
wo in account for Mr. Flower’s extraordinary utterances 
is that he has never witnessed a genuine case of hypnotisation, 
and evolves his facts from auto-suggestion. To take afew 
at random from his fourteen propositions. In No. 1, 
he lays down the law that the ‘ subject,’ or hypnotised person, is 
noxor irresponsible for his actions. If we read into this sentence 

Meaning that the hypnotised person as n conscious 
moral being ought never to have allowed himself to drift 
‘into such a state as to become a tool in the hands of another, 
well and good; but if we take it in the sense in which 
‘itis evidently meant to be taken, it is perfectly ridiculous as a 
— person of cases could be adduced to show that 
h person when in that state cannot be held respon- 
for his actions, inasmuch as he is, for the time being, 
prema by the dominating idea, and swayed by another will 
ern. No. 4 declares that ‘the subject submits to be 
; he cannot be influenced against his will.“ In the 
ty of cases this is quite true, inasmuch as the wills of the 
men and women are of about equal strength, But to 
se another person against his desire is merely a 

of force. Let * either of the two wills which 
in opposition, The force being equal and 
te, no result takes place. But let one will be x? and the 
#, then, in accordance with natural law the weaker is 
90 g by the stronger. No amount of argument can get 
o fact that hypnotisation against the will of another 
TERE upon the force. No. 3 declares that ‘a subject 
d moral character cannot be induced by hypnotic 
estion even to perform an act which he would consider 
h in his waking state.’ This could only have been written 
o had never read any of ths literature pertaining to 
say The Zoist,’ or any of the earlier books. 
p with the whole fourteen propositions advanced by the 
Apparently he does not know what hypnotisin is. 
w of the immense psychic development now taking 
whole race, it is necessary to get a clear idea of the 
gers incidental to the indiscriminate practice of 
It is not to be supposed that hypnotism in certain 
i cases does not do good, but as it is possible to got 
2 resorting to the extreme expedient of burn- 
he house, so it is possible to get all the good that 
r ait) offer without having recourse to such 4 drastic 
dure as temporarily annihilating the will of the 
. are adyocating the extended use of 
an anesthetic in surgical or dental operations, but 
of chloroform is in such cases infinitely preferable 
d by the will of another person. Laurence 
works deals most clearly and exhaustively with 
1 those who are interested will do well to read 
is writings which bears upon this point. 
of course, nothing new in Occultism, but it is 
the medical profession, and they are evidently 
n it as their own discovery. Braid, of Man- 
by the profession to have reduced hypnotism 
sid, both as a theorist and an observer, was 

calle 1 mosmerists. Tn fact, Braid was a 
ded Mesmer's theory of a universal 
the universe in one indis- 
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the ether itself. It is a well-known fact that a patient hypno- 
tised by one person will not experience the same benefit, from 
A therapeutic point of view, as if hypnotised by another. What 
is the explanation? One has a more health-giving and radiating 
aura than another. To ignore or deny this aura does not make 
the slightest difference, for it ia a necessary constituent of the 
individual, as real as his skin. A hypnotist in weak or bad 
health does incalculable mischief to his patient, and this shows 
the idiocy of regarding a man with a college degree as more 
qualified than another to practise healing by hypnotic sug- 
gestion. 

The basis of suggestion ia will-force, or spirit, Ii there were 
no latent force, all the suggestion in the world would be thrown 
away. It is because man is a spiritual being that suggestion, or, to 
put it more scientifically, an idea, can produce such extraordinary 
results. Matter is the servantof spirit, or will, and the more 
the individual trains himself consciously and deliberately so as 
to acquire more spiritual or will force, the greater power he 
acquires over matter, and over his own body. The more the 
individual brings himself to the passive state, where he is easily 
influenced by the hypnotist, the more he lays himself open to 
further external influence, good or bad. A person who is 
hypnotised several times is training himself for obsession by 
evil spirits, and the majority of the cases of obsession are fur- 
nished by those who are in the habit of being passive, or, in 
other words, are good hypnotic subjects. 

What an enormous evil, then, this indiscriminate practice of 
hypnotism will become unless speedily checked! The experi- 
ments performed by Charcot and others of the same school were 
infamous. It is no exaggeration to say that they blasted the 
moral development of dozens of weak and helpless neurotic 
patients, Ah! but consider the gain of science! Nonsense! 
Science has gained absolutely nothing, for all the knowledge 
that Charcot and his colleagues acquired was known to ocoultists 
before. and more, too. And even the knowledge of the hypuotic 
school as at present put forth is so tinged with misconceptions 
that it is far more akin to the Black Art than the Art of Healing. 

There is no question whatever that the finer forces of man 
are now in rapid process of development, and therefore it 
behoves all to fortify the weak points in the defences, This 
will never be done if hypnotism and its traditions become 
rampant, for instead of building up, it pulls down, by weaken- 
ing the will or character, which is the substratum of individual 
existence. By getting hold of the true doctrine man will 
develop in perfect harmony of bodily strength and mental and 
moral vigour, but if he surrenders his will to the control of 
another, as he is invited to do in hypnotic practice, he will find 
the task of development extremely hard. All the good of 
suggestion can be acquired without hypnosis, for the aura of the 
healer must penetrate the aura of the patient, and, when con- 
centrated with power, sympathetically radiates into the re- 
ceptive aura of the latter without inducing loss of volition or 
consciousness. ARTHUR LOVELL. 


AN APPEAL. 


We, the undersigned, beg to appes! through the columns of 
»Ltaur for a little help for the well-known medium, Mrs. 
Spring, who has been seriously ill with bronchitis and intlamma- 
tion since the beginning of October. 

The Manchester Sick Fund has kindly given about 30s. 
towards her rent, and sundry friends have been providing her 
with the means of living and securing medical attendance, But, 
notwithstanding all this, there are considerable arrears of rent, 
and we ask for subscriptions to the amount of at least £10, to 
meet these and to assist Mrs. Spring in all needful ways whilst 
her weakness continues, At present she is nob strong enough 
to recommence work, although she hopes to be able to doa 
little at home soon. 

Miss Mack Wall will receive and apply all sums which, by 
Shag pe 5 n Ligur.” 
ess adequate help is speedily forthcoming Mrs. Spring's 
things will be seized, her home broken up, and thus the services 
eae whois known fs wa and to many more who have employed 

r for Pests aa straightforward and honest 

b power, under proper condi- 
cause, 
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CHRISTMAS AND ANGELS. 


Tn a few days, all Christendom will keep its never- 
forgotten Christmas. It is the one universal festival of 
the year, and perhaps no festival was ever kept in such a 
variety of ways, and with such startling contrasts—all 
the way from the tenderest adoration of a divine child to 
the grossest gluttony and intemperance: truly a marvellous 
commemoration ! 

And yet, strange to say, notwithstanding the startling 
diversity of modes of commemorating this festival, one of 
the leading features of the fact commemorated will be 
borne in mind only as part of a mere spectacle—as that 
which, though real once, has never been repeated, and 
cannot be. We refer, of course, to the spiritual appear- 
ances which occupy so prominent and so vital a place in 
the story of the advent of the child in whose recorded 
manner of appearing the vast majority seem to so strenu- 
ously believe, but by whom it is really so little grasped. 

The solid fact which cannot be got rid of is that from 


beginning to end, and at every stage, the Gospel story is 


saturated with the spiritual. The birth is her 


appearance to the disciples; and there nover 
X ea pee 
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likely there is something in it, All we ask is that ANY such 
exceptional influx of spirit-power shall be connected with 
the law of cause and effect, The advent of a Christ may 
have been an event of such intense spiritual signilticance 
as to bring the unseen and the seen into equally intensa 
contact—just as the crucifixion may have been, or the 
appearance of the spirit-Christ, misleadingly called ‘Tho 
resurrection.” But surely we diminish the significance of 
these manifestations of spirit-power—these incursions of 
angel-presences—if we think of them as arbitrary, just as 
the pageantry of a royal show is: and surely we put thes 
spirit powers and angel-presences in their true place when 
we consider them as inevitable and natural, in the circum 
stances. But, if we do that, we leave an open way between 
the seen and the unseen, and we are even able to draw the 
inference that these spirit-powers and angel-presences may 
be always on or near that open way, ministering according 
to the need, and felt even when not seen. And we venture 
to repeat that if our friends who will most loudly sing 
their carols really believed that angel-story as a great 
world-fact and not as only part of a mere spectacle, they 
would be much more ready to believe in spirit-activities 
and angel-appearances now. 

We go further. Is it not at least conceivable that one 
of the reasons why we do not see the angels is that we 
have ceased to believe in them? We do not mean that 
seeing and not seeing may depend upon faith or no faith in 
the individual—though there may be something in that; 
—what we mean is that an age of unbelief, or an age in 
which the merely physical senses are supremely developed, 
may be an age in which the more spiritual perceptions 
may naturally dwindle. What the sharp and scornful 
materialist may call ‘an unlearning of superstition’ may 
really be a receding from spiritual centres. And this may 
he so without blame to any one, It is an undoubted fact 
that in nature everything seems to work in cycles. The 
yery surface of the earth, during millions of centuries, 
seems as much the subject of orderly change as a meadow 
during the seasons of a dozen years. Sea and land slowly 
change places. Tropics and ice-fields alternate, There are 
no ‘everlasting hills.’ Nothing abides, but nothing is 
disorderly. It is so in the human spheres. There aro 
sensitiveness and unfolding, and 
is faculty and mechanical skill, during 

ility, and quite naturally, the spiritual 
and the spiritual unfolding almost 
i i exan as a question of habits and 
powers: and, therefore, it is quite 
1 nt the time of Christ and in Palestine the 
garances as are recorded in the 
kote of the Apostles is not the 
r ‘the black country’ now. 
the Recount, between heaven and 
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THE NEW SPIRITUALISM. 


By Mu. Rrewarp HARTE. 


Appeess DELIVERED BEFORE THE LONDON Srmurvanssr 
ALLIANCE, LIMITED, ON FRIDAY EVENING, Decemnrn 411 ; 
Mr. H. WILL IS rim CHAIR, 


(Continued from page 597.) 


Tf we turn to the religio- philosophies of the Hast, we tind the 
yery sawe psychic phenomena called in to prove the truth of an 
entirely different system of theology, founded on quite another 
hasis. Although the religio-philosophies of the East avoid most 
3 Western analogies, drawn from man’s daily life, 
selves are founded on a separate set of analogies taken 

. the great operations of Nature, The solid, liquid, and 
fm states, the alternation of day and night, the universality 
wuse and inevitablenoss of effect, the sun which gives light 
and heat, the river that flows into the ocean, the mountain up 
a pilgrim toils, these and other natural phenomena 
os Eastern with the analogies on which he constructs 
his religion; on the supposition that things go on in the in- 
0 world very much as ey do in this one—a N 


is oponly avowed by Occultists to be the foundation of 
tical philosophy, for they declare that the well-known 
*As above so below, as below so above,' is the key to 


ae 
the Materialists, clever and learned as they are, and 
strict followers of reason as they fancy themselves to be, are 


d by analogy. The Materialist does not perceive in the 
e the evidence of purpose, benevolence, forethought, and 
h, which to the Spiritualist seems so strong that he makes 
tende of those qualities in Nature the ground of most of 
gios; or if the Materialist does perceive it, he sees 
ions of the opposice qualities in Nature, on which he 
to base his theories; or else he ignores both sets of 
on the principle that one set neutralises the other as 
neutralises an alkali, Nevertheless, the mind of the 
list is fall of analogies taken from the physical processes 
mre, which he professedly uses only to ‘ illustrate’ his 
‘and which in the application he makes of them appear 

st to be mean, shortsighted, pettifogging little 
The oft-quoted aphorism that * the brain secretes 
is the liver secretes bile,’ is a typical example of the 
logies by which the theories of the Materialist are 
Turn where we will, in fact, we find that all our 
ut the things which we cannot directly cognise by 
re suggested to us by analogies from our sublunary 


ritun 


e analogy is our only guide to the knowledge of 
e beyond our sense experience, and since Spirit- 
that knowledge, it is evident that in its larger 
Spiritualism, like the Old, must be founded on 
a may go oven further and say that since a percep- 
» in the processes of Nature is within the 
on Rs Se does not wilfully shut up the vad of 


mal man is by a law of his existence a Spirit: 
111 . I greatly fear, it inevitably follows that 

st | br dbnornal human being, a lusus nature, and 
s in plain English than one of Nature's 


ed to analogise, it seems; but we are 
ly than our ancestors did ; not only 
ture is and more accurate 

g faculty has developed in man, 
l us with the material for 
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with a sufficient degree of assurance and solemnity ; insomuch 
that some psychologists gravely maintain that belief has little or 
nothing to say to intellect—which, I fancy, students of 
theological systems have strongly suspected all along. Distrust 
of ourselves has now perhaps gone a little too far; for those 
who pry into the mysteries of Nature seem to be divided 
into two camps, the experimenters and the theorisers; and the 
theoriser says to the experimenter, If I were you, my friend, I 
should distrust my senses,’ to which the experimenter replies, 
‘t And if Í were you, old boy, I would distrust my intellect.’ 

The conclusion seems unavoidable that we must continue to 
make use of analogy if we wish to have any spiritual conceptions 
at all; and it is no less true that we shall have to allegorisxe our 
analogies very much as our forefathers allegorised theirs, for the 
simple reason that we have no other way of expressing the 
analogies that well up from our sub-conscious minds than by 
putting them into allegorical furms —we have no other way, for 
instance, of expressing the fact that we fancy we see a similarity 
between the relation of a father to his child and the relation 
which we suppose to exist between a Creator and a creature, 
than by the pure allegory that God is the Heavenly Father of 
man, Our very laugunge is a conglomerate of figures of speech, 
und if we wished to be accurate we should qualify almost every 
statement we make by adding the words ‘as it were’ or 
speak.’ The reason why we do not think it necessary to do so 
is that we actually think in metaphors, similes, symbols and 
alleyories, so that figurative language is not only habitual but 
natural for us, and it is doubtful if we could understand any 
other. In its larger aspect the New Spiritualism, therefore, on 
account of the very constitution of our minds, will be conceived 
in analogy and brought forth in allegory. 

True beliefs mean true analogies ; and if all men adopted the 
same analogies all would believe alike. But an analogy is a 
simple perception. You can point out an analogy, but you 
cannot reason about it. You can take a man to an analogy, but 
you cannot make him perceive it. If he sees it he sees it, if he 
doesn't he doesn't. It is for that reason that argument about 
spiritual things is useless. When people are converted it is 
suggestion, not argument, that causes them to exchange one set 
of analogies for another. If God strikes me as resembling a loving 
father, and strikes you as being like an unfathomable ocean, no 
compromise is possible; and unless I can persuade you to 
exchange your analogy for mine you will probably try your best 
to drown my Loving Father in your Unfathomable Ocean, I do 
not much believe in reiigious controversy. I went once to hear 
a debate between a clergyman and an atheist, which was not 
unlike the proverbial combat between an elephant and u whale. 
The impression I carried away was something like this: ‘The 
whole of Nature shows that there is a God. The whole of 
Nature shows that there is no God.“ Mankind could never 
get on without a God.’ Mankind gets on capitally without a 
God.“ * Well, I maintain there is à God.“ And T maintain 
there is no God.’ ‘There is a God.’ There isn'ta God." *I 
say there is. ‘I say there isn’t.’ There is.’ There isn't.’ 
“You are blind.“ * You can’t see.“ Lou are a fool.’ * You're 
another.’ The papers said next morning that the debate was 
carried on with great ability on both sides. 

All we can do to avoid error in our analogies is to see that 
the facts from which they are taken are correctly observed and 
properly interpreted, But here we come upon a vicious circle, 
for wo have to look for the interpretation of observed facts to 
the very analogy we draw from those facts. That is a treadmill 
on which the clergy take a great deal of exercise: as, for 

instance, when they call God ‘a loving Father’ on account of 
the many pleasant und beautiful things they credit Him with 
providing for us; and then account for the many pleasant and 
beautiful things in the world by the fatherly love of God, There 
is, however, something even worse than this the matter with 
analogy—something that shows us that analogy must, by its 
very nature, be always vague and imperfect, and, if relied on 
too much, deceptive. That something is that the moment we 
succeed in making our analogies what we consider trustworthy, 
they cease to be analogies, and become science. For an analogy 
is a resemblance of relation, and is never perfect unless tho 
related are themselves similar; but the moment 
t the things between which the analogy exists are 
we find: tt i ove Lee ee mafia ee 
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nise the force that animates them as being forms of the univer- 
sal life foroo or principle, and therefore they seem to us to bo 
‘living’ things, not analogically but really—the analogy having 
suggested an extension of tho meaning of the term ‘life.’ Tho 
analogies, however, between known and unknown things can 
never be shown to bo quite justifiable, and they must, there- 
fore, always remain vague and imperfect, and consequently 
untrustworthy foundations of belief, except in the scientitic 
sonso that belief. as distinguished from knowledge, should 
never exceed the recognition of a high degree of probability. 
But this failure of analogies and allegories to supply us with 
certainties need not distress ua, for belief about spiritual 
persons and places, when it is not merely a higher kind of 
curiosity, or simply a means for procuring pleasurable emotions, 
is of importance to us chiefly as determining for us what lines 
of conduct are most to our advantage ; and the same amount of 
examination into pros and rons that is necessary to logically 
establish an allegory would suffice to give us a rational rule 
for conduct independently of analogy, allegory, or belief. For 
example: that God has commanded man not to commit murder 
isa pure allegory, and it would be far more dificult to prove 
that this allegory, which involves the very first principles of 
theology, is the expression of a true analogy, than independently 
to make out imperative reasons why men should not kill each 
other, reasons drawn from the evil consequences of the act 
itself. Asa matter of fact, the chief reason why men do not 
commit murder is because there are ways of attaining their 
ends which are attended with less danger to themselves ; when 
war is declared, the hangman takes a back seat, and killing each 
other becomes a patriotic variety of exciting sport; and pre- 
sumably not at all displeasing to God, who is represented by 
theologians as a wholesale doaler in that kind of thing Himself. 
But all this does not mean that analogies and allegories are 
useless; on the contrary, it brings to light their real utility. 
The perception of analogies is developed in men and races long 
before reason asserts its supremacy, and every day we owe to 
the unconscious recognition of analogies most of what we call 
our ‘original ideas.’ Unless we felt the necessity of logically 
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posed similarity betweon the relation of a father to his child and 
that of God to man--which, again, is arguing from human life 
to cosmic process. 
its own; for love is one of the * pairs of opposites,’ 
ita correlative hate or angor to make it comprehensible to yy 
We find that likes and dislikes are inseparable, and play an 
equally important part in the economy of Nature, 
love the hateful? How can a rational God be imagined to do 
ao? We know in our hearts that if such a thing were possibla 
‘wood’ and ‘bad’ would be words without meaning, and 
morality and progress would bo impossible. A good God 
requires an evil God as his polar opposite, and if there be a God 
Who is Love there must also bo a God who is Hate ; and we are 
once more caught between the upper and the nether mill-stone, 
No; the ‘love’ we see manifested in Nature is a benevolent 
indifference, which isabsolutely froo from favouritism, a wishing 
woll to everything, helping everything, blessing everything, 
which Christ symbolised by saying that the sun shines equally 
on the just and on the unjust ; and that is an attribute of no 
man’s God, but of Deity. It is the root attribute which in 
personal beings like ourselyes or our Gods differentiates into 
likes and dislikes, as some unknown force differentiates into 
the positive and negative electricity we can know ; but that is 
no more lovo than it is hate in any sense conceivable by 
us; and it implies an idea of justice to which the world has not 
yot attained, for it implies that everyone should have a share 
of good things, not proportionate to his merits or demerits, 
which are of nobody's own making, but in proportion to his 
capacity for enjoyment, which is a gift from Deity. 

Our favourite maxim, As a man sows, 80 also shall he resp,’ 
is another striking instance of very questionable analogy, for 
it applies to cosmic processes not even our terrestrial experience 
but merely what we wish were the case. It is notorious that 
as a general proposition the opposite would be nearer the truth 
—that ‘what one man sows, another man reaps.’ Our whole 
system of law is intended to deprive our actions of their natural 
consequences, and substitute an artificial set, which are not the 
fruits of our actions any more than the fruit on a Christmas 
tree is its own. Almost everything we have, or do, and even 
what we are in mind and body, is the harvest which we have 
gathered from the sowing of our ancestors, as posterity will 
reap what we sow. Of course, nothing is easier than to postu- 
late heavens and hells and systems of re-incarnation to bolster 
up this shaky analogy ; and then it becomes necessary to keep 
the shaky analogy up in order to account for the heavens, 
hells, and re-inearnations. As a consequence, all our ideas of 
morality get muddled up, until we make it the duty of man 
collectively—the function of the law—to revenge individual 
injuries, and try to combine with this axiom, which appeals to 
Prudence and legoism, the morality of altruism, which is in direct 
to it. Christ says, ‘Forgive offences,’ but the 
Law calls that kind of thing * compounding a felony.’ 

__Horertbsloss, 


It has, moreover, an additional weakness of 
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would not be natural for man to refuse to picture to himself, 
1 or us fact, grond invisible beings who determine 


l Ee events, for otherwise he could not account to himself 


things knows thom to be, Did he cease to make such 
. for Rie coll do would be to try to preserve the mental 
e ol unstable equilibrium called suspended judgment ; or to 
state the problem in complicated terms, and then try to por- 
sudo himself that ho had thereby solved it, And he would 
won, Í think, find himself on tho down-grade morally, for 
that which man conceives to bo the voice or command of God 
isin reality the dictate of his own sub-conscious self, a sub- 
comscioun self which isn ‘higher self,’ because it is intimately 
related to the collective self of the race, and is not perturbed 
by considerations of sordid profit or narrow expediency, and 
therefore speaks from the heart and from the conscience. The 
Materialist may be an ardent philanthropist, a powerful speaker, 
aclovor lawyer, a great expert in diseases, u skilful engineer, 
eum general, a splendid business man, or a wily ecole- 
sinstic ; but, if he is a consistent Materialist, he is nota whole or 
nomnal human being; for a man loses something that is actually 
s part of himself when he entirely throws away his Gods, 

But if woare destined to go on making false analogies and 
worthless wllegorios, calling the results * religious truths,’ we may 
well ask whether humanity will ever escape from bondage to its 
superstitions and its prejudices? It certainly will; for there will 
betho vital difference between the New Spiritualism and the Old 
that T have already dwelt on: that whereis the Old Spiritualism 
mistook ita allegories for realities, the New Spiritualism will 
never forget that they are only allegories. But at the same time 

0 Spiritualism will know that behind its allegories there 
Wust cortainly be corresponding realities infinitely greater than 
‘anything which it has entered the mind of man to conceive 
Im another vital point the New Spiritualism will differ from 

the Old: Tt will not confound the theological God with Deity. 
Tha confusion belongs properly to the era when men mistake 
their allegories for facts, but it is kept up at present by the 
clergy for their own purposes, by using the name God in both 
Theologians yive to their Gods, even when not con- 
as man-gods, the attributes of both creature and Creator, 
their God an incongruous mixture of man and Deity. 
ult is a kind of Divine Monster, who would be quite 
able of performing the functions in the cosmos which the 
jans allot him, and quite useless to us exceptas an object 
orship of which excites pleasurable feelings. That God,“ 
g the Power behind the universe, the Life of the cosmos, 
ception quite distinct and different from the God or 
hipped and ‘served’ by the priests, was recognised 
yuity, and is acknowledged in the East to-day, There 
as you know, two Jupiters and two Joves, just as there 
Brahmas, and even two Jehovahs; the one for the 
hers, the other for the multitude ; the one a Great 
he other an Allegorical Monster. 

the New Spiritualism will distinguish between the 
God and Deity, so also it will clearly separate the 
of both Deity and theological Gods from the idea of 
pirits that are sometimes by courtesy also called 
hat such beings exist seems to be in accordance with 
heme of Nature ; and certainly their non-existence 
by the fact that they do not frequent this morally 
d. Would you not laugh if you heard that the 
anly cone to the conclusion that no such people as 
ices exist, because neither Queen Victoria nor the 
es had ever gone to wallow with them in their 
to the Ocoultists, aGod in this sense is latent in 
1 Theosophists hope, by dint of * training,’ to 
of that kind, Those high spirits are divine 
sy that man is divine, for, like him, they aro 
ns of Deity, centres of consciousness animating 
priate to their sphere of existence, and agents per- 
functions in Nature for which they are fitted, and 


ke them to them. It would, I 
ig if such beings did not oxist. 
may bo supposed to incarnate in 
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process of evolution ; whereas the ( Jolaof theology are creations 
of the human mind, allogorical hy-fivures of the priests, that 
can have a real existence only if through some mysterious pro- 
cows they have boon endowed with an ephemeral lifo by the 
thought-power of those who believe in them. When they conse 
to be believed in they dio, ax Jupiter and Minerva died, as 


Thor and Woden died, 
(To be continued, ) 


‘THE MAGICAL RITUAL OF THE SANCTUM REGNUM.’ * 


Dr. W. Wynn Westcott, Supreme Magus of the Rosicrucian 
Society of England -an the title-page of the work under notice in- 
forms us and holding possibly a higher position as Past Master 
of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge—one of the moat esteemed and 
exclusive Masonic lodges deserves the praise of occultists for 
having rendered into strong and simple English a little treatise 
to which a peculiar interest attaches for all admirers of the 
French Kabbalist, Eliphas Lévi. This interpretation of Magical 
Secrots hag never been printed in France, the country of the 
author, and its appearance in an English vesture is, therefore, 
its first publication. Having regard to the pious devotion with 
which the posthumous writings of Lévi are collected and issued 
by admirers of his own nationality, the point is worth noting, 
and it attaches a bibliographical importance to the pleasant task 
undertaken by Dr. Westcott. But there are also facts which 
connect the * Magical Ritual’ with one of the most important 
mystical movements of our own land; and many persons to 
whom the significance of the Tarot ‘Tramps and French trans- 
cendental speculations would in themselves make vain appeal, 
will be drawn towards a work which connects, accidentally 
alone, it is true, with the history of ‘The Perfect Way. The 
original MS., from which Dr. Westcott has translated, was the 
gift of Baron Spedalieri, an aged occultist of Marseilles, to Mr. 
Edward Maitland, and it is written in an interleaved copy of a 
Latin treatise by Trithemius, of Spanheim, entitled ‘De Septem 
Secundeis,’ which appeared at Cologne in 1567. Trithemius was 
a learned Benedictine, but also passes for an adept in occult 
wisdom, His work is in part of a prophetic character, and was 
long supposed to have announced the inauguration of a new 
spiritual dispensation in the year 1879—that year in which 
‘The Perfect Way’ was first given to the world. This, how- 
ever, is a mistake, but the estimation in which the treatise was 
held by Lévi and Mr, Maitland’s own warm recognition make 
it interesting to the followers of both. As there was a mis- 
apprehension with regard to the prophetic utterance of the 
Benedictine abbot, so there was another as to the nature of the 
MS. interleaved with Mr. Maitland’s copy; it passed for some 
time as n commentary written by Lévi upon the work of 
Trithemius; but it is really an independent and original con- 
tribution to esoteric literature, which in the order of time 
precedes the famous ‘Doctrine and Ritual of High or Trans- 
cendent Magie, by the same author, and, indeed, some of its 
elements have been incorporated into that work. The MS. is 
once the subject of reference in the ‘Unpublished Letters of 
Eliphas Lévi,’ which were spread over so many issues of 
t Lucifer,’ and have now been collected into a single volume full 
of wisdom and of insight ; otherwise, it is apparently unknown, 
even in its own country, 

As its title indicates, the ‘ Magical Ritual’ is a development 
of some of the significance of the Tarot Trump-Cards, and 
seeing that the work on High Magic is also based upon these, 
it may serve as a kind of syllabus of Lévi's later magnum opus. 
Dr. Westcott has added to his translation some selections from 
the larger work and some valuable indications found in 
Christian's ‘ Histoire de la Magie.“ The book is illustrated 
with coloured plates reproduced very carefully from the 
originals, and quite the best things of their kind which have 
Appeared in any occult work of modern times. It may be added 
that the chief characteristics of Eliphas Lévi aro prominent iu 
this posthumous publication—exalted insight, both spiritual and 
moral--combined with much cynicism, especially as regards the 
fomale sex ; and further, an instruction which undermines all 
official religions, except for * babes and sucklings,’ together with 

an ultimate and seemingly earnest recantation of every 
syllable, for tho student is exhorted at the end, if he would be 
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greater than all the Magi, to hide his science within him, and THE CLOUD UPON THE SANCTUARY,* 
hecome a faithful servant of the Roman Catholic Church. The —— 

: reader of Eliphas is always on the horns of the dilemma created 
by this paradox, and is never quite certain to which of the two 
Philips he should finally appeal. A. E. Warre. 


For most English readers Eckartshausen has been long, x Í 
too long, merely a name in the literature of Mysticism, and i 
as, I think, many of us have, something 


we have attached to it, 
I suspect that its sonorous German 


of the idea of greatness, 
syllables have had more to do with the attribution than even a 
derived knowledge of the man who bore that name, or the hooks 
which stamp him, in the opinion of his translator, as ʻa 
We are aware that he was praised by Saint 
; that he hu 


SIR RICHARD AND LADY BURTON. 


From what has appeared recently in the newspaper 
Press it would seem that the friends of the late Sir Richard 
and Lady Burton are exceedingly anxious to clear their 
memories from any suspicion of the taint of Spiritualism, 
and in a recent number of the ‘ Westminster Gazette’ we 
find Mrs. Fitegerald—‘a younger sister of Lady Burton’ 
making the following statement to an interviewer who 
represented that journal :— 

My sister had lived in the East. She was interested in 
occult matters, but only as an onlovker. When she heard of 
these Spiritualists in England, she said, ‘Just let me try and 
see if there is anything in these people.’ It was purely in the 
spirit of experiment that she saw them at all. 

We do not know that it matters a fig to us, or to our 
readers generally, whether Sir Richard and Lady Burton 
had or had not any interest whatever in our subject, but it 
may be as well, as a matter of history, to record a fact 
which Mrs. Fitzgerald may have forgotten or may never 
have known —that so long ago as December 2nd, 1878, Sir 
Richard had suficient interest in the subject to accept an 
invitation to address the members of the British National 
Association of Spiritualists, at their rooms in Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury. We remember the occasion 
distinctly, and the amusement which Sir Richard caused— 
while admitting all the phenomena usually recognised 

| by Spiritualists-—by, at the same time, announcing himself 
as a materialist, or, as he jocosely said, ‘a Spiritualist 
without the spirits’—and setting up as an hypothesis by 
which the occurrences might be explained the existence of 


spiritual giant.“ 
Martin—with whom he connects in Mysticism 
been mentioned by Eliphas Lévi—who almost certainly bad l 
never road him; and that he wrote upon magic—what, except 
the Cloud upon the Sanctuary,’ which can only be called | 
magical by the furthest extension of the term, we even now 


Were we asked, we should probably refer hin 
I ) 


barely surmise. 
; but this is 


to his proper period, that of the French Revolution 
the extreme limit of our acquaintance, for the modern revival of 
mystic thought has heretofore passed him over. I can recall no 
mention of him in the literature of Theosophy. for example; d 
Madame Blavatsky, who quoted almost everybody, does not . 
seem to have quoted him, and he is rarely, if ever, mentioned 
in the histories of superunturalism which have been fre | 
quently written by Spiritualists. Such being the case, it is in i 
all respects tọ be regretted that Madame de Steiger has not | 
increased the debt of gratitude we owe her for an excellent 
version of a remarkable book, by giving us at least a few words 
of information concerning its writer. i 
When * The Cloud upon the Sanctuary,’ here annotated more 
fully by the translator, appeared originally in The Unknown l 
World,’ I felt that it was something in the nature of a revela- | 
tion for readers of mystic literature in this country. Mr. J. W. 
Brodie-Innes, who is favourably known to Christian transcen- 
dentalists by his work upon The True Church of Christ, now | 
atlirms that its appearance in English is ‘one of the greatest 
boons which has been conferred upon English occult students 
since the publication of The Perfect Way.“ From whatever | 
point of view we may regard the ‘ New Gospel of Interpreta- 
tion, this is, of course, high praise; for myself, I frankly feel 
that there has been no intimation from the centres of know- 
ledge since The Cloud npon the Sanctuary’ which seems . 


' an unrecognised force, which he designated ‘ zoo-elec- 


tricity.” At the conclusion of his address, Lady Burton, 
though she did not in so many words proclaim herself a 


itualist, nevertheless spoke as though she were one, 


quite so full of profound significance and promise. At the same 
time, it is an intimation rather than a distinct message, and 
perhaps for many earnest people, like other pregnant hints, it 
is one which will leave them wondering and yearning, but not 


quite certain what they can do to make use of it. l 
In these few words of advertisement, which are designed 
only to introduce to the readers of Lianr' a book that will | 

fasten itself upon their memory, it would be difficult to sum- 
Madame de Steiger terms gracefully ‘the last, the | 

artshausen, and quite impossible to attempt 

For that I should need more space than 

J more time than I can command. [mast be 

tion the nature of the spiritual teaching 

kindly made available. To put 
Eckartshausen tells us that by the * 
rium, which subsists in tlie interior 
s world to enter into an intimate union 
ag is consequent upon the process of 
of the spiritual sensorium, 
ake, have been deposited 
al history with Society of 
ws the invisible, interior, 
arly by the Saviour, while 
he world, This 


eclaring herself an opponent of Sir Richard, and laughing 
at the theories by which he sought to account for the 
phenomena. An interesting discussion followed, in which 
some valuable criticisms were offered by Mr. Desmond 
FitzGerald (in the chair), Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
Mr. William Crookes, Mr. C. C. Massey, Dr, Wyld, Dr. 
Carter Blake, Mr. Thomas Shorter, Mr. Spencer, Mr. W. 
H. Harrison, and others. The proceedi report 

at great | in The 


| 
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mation. It is a society which unites superior strength to its 

owm and counts its members from more than one world. It is 

whose members form a theocratic republic, which 

day will be the Regent Mother of the whole world.“ We 

gro given to understand that the beginnings of this day are even 
at our doors, 

Concerning the possibility of union with this wonderful 
Orlon, it is said that no one member can choose another, for 
gho choice must be unanimous ; that all are called, and the 
galled may be chosen, if they are ripe for entrance ; that any- 
one can look for the entrance ; and any man who is within can 
woh another to seek for it, but that only he who is fit can 
arivo inside. ‘Ho who is ripe is joined to the chain, perhaps 
Ilten When he thought least likely, and at a point of which he 
Knew nothing himself.“ It is stated plainly that there are 
methods by which ripeness can be obtained, but their nature is 
v cated. 

The Holy Assembly, as it is otherwise called, must not be 
Mgitled as a species of secret society, having periodical meetings 
and choosing leaders and officers ; itis above all outward forms, 
wid yet, regarded as a school of initiation, ‘it has its Chair, its 
lor; it possesses a rule for students; it has forms and 
cts for study, and, in short, a method by which they study.’ 

I should be added that with Eckartshausen Jesus Christ is 
the one mediator for the human race, the one way by which we 
n return to God; that, speaking generally, he teaches the 
keine of the Fall of Man and the Divine origin of the revela- 

“to Moses; while the mystery of the Inner Church is a 
dotal mystery, of which the external Christian Church 
Christian priesthood are the visible signs. In what 
this is to be interpreted will, of course, be the first 
â for the serious reader. 

Oloud which rests upon the Sanctuary is ‘the weakness 
Nature unable to support the light. . This is the 
which veils the Holy of Holies.’ The personal position 
urtshausen in respect of this cloud must be sought in the 
Which he placed on his title-page—sine nube pro nobis— 
Wit is without a cloud.’ In other words, we are to under- 

at he had been permitted to pass behind the veil, and it 
respects clear from Letter IIL. in the collection that he 
h authority and represents the voice of the Sanctuary 
er world—in the Courts of the Temple. We are here 
d by a claim which offers nothing to our investigation; 
receive it or not as it impresses us; to me it again 


question of how these things should be understood ; it 
tainly not be inthe sense of any formal initiation ; 

1 does not become a Mystic after the manner in which he is 
Mason; at the same time, formal initiation —but I speak 

institutions different from Masonry—may be sign-posts 

y nd no person who is acquainted with the secret 

d underrate their possibilities. Not yet, I think, 

unprepared for the claim of Eekartshausen. His 

sincerity is beyond challenge ; were L called on to 

upon which [should ask to be classed, it would 

who regard him 

As a mission’d man, 

rom the heart and centre of all things 

with revelation.’ 

g a versicle of my own making, bat as it 

isly, and gives my meaning, I may be par- 

‘ A. E. Warre. 


N Grosr.—Some further details of the 


mentioned, are supplied by a 
“A lady, well known in Dublin 
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AN UNIMPEACHABLE PRESENTIMENT. 


The following letter appeared in the ‘Spectator’ of 
Saturday last :— 


Sin,—As official shorthand writer for the Crown in East 
Fife, I took notes of evidence, under »The Fatal Accidents 
Inquiry (Scotland) Act, 1895,’ last week in a case that might 
not he uninteresting to your readers, psychologists, and 
Spiritualists. The witnesses were sworn, and their evidence 
was given in open court. It is, therefore, a case of unimpeach- 
able presentiment. Peter Duncan, an apprentice slater, residing 
at 2, Hillbank-road, Dandee, fell from the top of Haugh Mill, 
Windygates, Fifeshire, on Tuesday, October 20th, and received 
injuries which resulted in death on November 7th, Mr. Alex- 
ander Watson Laburn, brother-in-law, deposed that the deceased 
lived with him. On Monday night, October 19th, the deceased 
was sitting in his house, and was rather gloomy. He heard his 
wife say to him, ‘ You are very gloomy ; what is ado with you?’ 
Deceased replied, I dinna ken; I think something is going to 
happen to-morrow." When deceased got up on the Tuesday 
morning, and got a cup of coffee, he wasin the very best of 
spirits and of health. Deceased oever complained about giddi- 
ness when at his work, Deceased went to Windyyates from 
Dundee on the Tuesday, with the above result. 

Discussing the subject with an M.D., he pointed out that 
presentiments might fulfil their own destiny. A man might be 
physically weak and depressed in mind when he uttered such 
words as are quoted. He might gradually become more debili- 
tated. When in a perilous position his increasing morbidity 
might lead to giddiness and the fulfilment of the unknown in 
accidents. That is quice true, but the sworn testimony is 
diametrically opposed to such a rational and natural explanation 
in the present instance. I did not at the moment when Mr. 
R. W. Renton, Procurator Fiscal, put the questions as to giddi- 
ness and health, perceive the important bearing they had on 
what may be termed the supernatural aspect of this singular 
case.—I am. Sir, Ko., 


Cupar-Fife. THomas OGILVY. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents 
and sometimes publishes what he doer nat agree with for the purpose of 
presenting views that may elicit discussion, | 


Science and Spiritualism. 


Sır, —Permit me to publish a protest against Vir's’ dictam 
that Spiritualism is ‘the study of spirit,’ and that to study 
Spiritualism is to be a Spiritualist. He might as well say that 
a student of Buddhism is therefore a Buddhist. Whata man 
studies is sometimes the opposite of what he believes. For 
instance, I have studied Darwin's works, and the result is that 
I have been compelled by experience and common-sense to 
denounce them. My denunciation may not be worth much, but 
studying a subject and accepting it are two very different 
mental processes. 

My detinition of a Spiritnalist is one who is convinced of the 
reality of the facts of communication between departed spirits. 
angels, and human beings living in the fesh. Any system of 
philosophy or religion he may base upon the phenomena is 
entirely a matter for individual inference and gpa 

When I am told that Spiritualisin teaches this, that, and the 
other, I dissent at once. NEWTON CROSLAND. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sane anniina are: unavoidably Ief over for the 


present. 

t Axonymous.’—Your is strong.“ but you do not say 
that the remarks to which you refer were incorrect. Ifyou 
think so send us your own view of the facts, but let your 
communication be accompanied by your name and address, 

for publication, but as a guarantee of good 


not 


faith. 


ells Annual’ for 1897—the 


* | | or ` — 
Nan if eon. err 
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SOCIETY WORK. 


Epmoxrox Srrnrrvauiers’ Sooury, Beron Hari, Mor- 
LANE. On Sunday last Mr. J, T. Dales gave us another of hia 
interesting lectures upon Dreams: What are They! and dealt 
with the method of their interpretation, to the satisfaction of a 
fair audience. Next Sunday, Mr. W. Walker. A. W, 

Deux or Day Srimrrvat Socrry, 85, Fonrrss-noan, 
Keren Towx, N.W.—On Sunday last Mr. Sloan gave an 
excellent address on ‘ Spiritualism,’ followed by most successful 
paychometry, On Sunday next Mr. Ronald Briley will again 
give an address and clairvoyance, for Mrs. Spring's benefit, at 
7.30 p.m.—M. R., Hon. See. 

Nourn Loxpox Srtarrvaumrs’ Socrery, WELLINGTON Han, 
Isuxoros.—~0On Sunday evening last, Mra. Jones, under in- 
fluence of Messrs, Burns and Rodger, greeted us in their old 
way, the first-named referring to and explaining his recent 
materialisation. Mesure. Jones, Davis, and Emma followed with 
bright addresses. I. B. 

Sraatrony Socrery or Srmrrvatiers, Workman's HALL, 
Weer Hau-, E. On Sunday last Mr. Ronald Brailey, 
through his guides, gave a discourse, ‘ Is the Bible the Inspired 

ford of God t* to » large audience, which was much appro- 
ciated, following with clairvoyant descriptions, all of which were 
recognised. Next Sunday, Mr. J. Allen. Public cirele and 
Lyceam every Sunday and Tuesday, at 13, Fowler read, Forest 
Gate, K. — Tes. MoCarnsom, Hon, See. 

Cardy Psvenoroorcan Socmery, Sr. Joux IAE. - On 
the 13th inst. an interesting address was given by Mr. S. Long- 
ville, subject, ‘Can these bones live ?' (Ezekiel’s vision). Mra. 
Dowdall’s ‘ Snowflake * kindly followed with clairvoyant deserip- 
tions. A room having been taken for circle, class, and other 
week-night meetings, these have been held with gratifyin 

t week, Next Sunday, at II a.m. anc 


success during the 
6.30 p.m., Mrs. M. 1. Wallis, of Manchester, —E. A. 


Barrerata Socvery or Srierrvacoers, Txurxkaxenx Haut, 
Doporsoros-onove, Barrensea Pans-roav (Near Tue Pony- 
Tenso). Un Thursday in last week, Mr. Smith gave psycho- 
metry. On 8 morning Mr. Beach opened a discussion on 
Immortality.“ was ably supported by Messrs. Fielder, 
Martin, Boddington, Adams, and others. In the evening Mra. 
H. Beddington gave an address on Fae earn Y on- 
deavouring to show that al) that is is perfectly natural, and that 
a correct understanding speedily robs the word of its uncanny 
significance. Next Sunday, at II a.m., discussion; at 7 p.m., 
questions from the audience. Thursday, at 8 p.m., séance; no 
admittance after 8.30 p.m. Sorry to turn Atola avay anai, 
but we cannot break this rule. IH. B. 

Sour Loxpoy Syrerrvatiers’ Missio, Surrey Masonic 
Hau, Canmenwert, New-roap.—On Sanda i 
Mr. R Boddington’s subject was‘ How does a Spi 
„ Medium Questions followed. In the evening 


i Deon 10, 1800, 


naid that there was no 
athribot 


apirit on the earth-plane, the lecturer 
such thing or entity as matter, apart from the various 
and potencios of spirit ; that what ia called or rocogm eil 4 
substance Was not created, but is manifested from the Ktora) 
One, It could not be regarded as a permanent thou trum 
from the Divine, which impored certamn climbable restrictions 
upon finite beinga. N, Sulu. 

Oavenviant Rooms, 51, Mantra. W. 
evening last Misa Rowan Vineont, although in very indifferent 
health, delivered an address entitled ‘The Mesngo and th 
Messenger.’ It in always a groat pleasure to ro ord the su 
ful eforta of this noble advocate of the trutha of Spirituali 
and in this instance jt is particularly gratifying to he able to 
report that Mias Vincent 'n address was in every respect a most 
well-timed and able effort, woll meriting the warm approval 
which was spontaneously accorded to it by the numer 
audience. Miss Vincent gave seven clairvoyant descriptions 
after her address, four being recogni wd at the time of giving 
Before concluding these descriptions Miss Vincent gave the ful 
name of a spirit (* Elins Schwartz’) who was standing near thi 
front row of seats. No ono in that vicinity s 
recollect such a person. We thought, however, that such an 
instance as this was worth recording, the name being a mow 
unusual one, And we do not doubt but that ere long we shall 
hear of this spirit person being recognised. Miss Samuel 
sang The Better Land,’ gaining tho best thanks of all for her 
beautiful rendering of this well-known ballad, Next Sunday 
Mr. Geo. Horatio Bibbinys visita the Marylebone Association, 
and a trance addross will be delivered at the above rooms 
entitled ‘Tho Message of Christmas’ Solo by Mis Florence 
Morse, Doora open at 6.50 p.m, ; commence at 7 p.m. L. H. 


On Sunday 


med ablo to 


A DREAM AND A WAKING. 
(From tue ‘Comino Day.') 
Into the denr Lord's qarden OME, 
I heard them say, when. blind with tears 
And head bowed low, T trembling stood, 
Sore stunned and amitten, dark, forlorn, 
And longing most to be alone, 
And hide my bitter grief and me 
From even love's consoling voice. 
T could not speak, nor knew I what to say, 
For I had lost my path, and ‘twas no longer day, 


Days passed and nights : and thon I dreamed, 
Alone I stood in some strange land, 
From dull grey earth emerging: then 
Great waves of mystic golden light 
Rolled in from some far unseen shore, 
Yet nearer life than life had been : 

Por that mild mighty radiance, breathed 


— nonae, became at laat 
‘ay 


transforming all, — 

spirit, sense to soul. 

seemed there could be no more nieht; 
light seemed music, all the musie light, 


grief gave up its load, 

wi changed to quiet thought, 

nd joy serene, and penco, 
peopled, but I saw 

m the light was all. 

0 aer the glow ; 

ry side, mountains 

hone burned 

ubtile living tiren, 


l miles of lowers, tI 
Universe of God, Psl 


